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up a brass statue of Minerva, surnamed Health, in the citadel near
the altar, which they say was there before. But it was Phidias who
wrought the goddess's image in gold, and he has his name Inscribed
on the pedestal as the workman of it; and indeed the whole work in
a manner was under his charge, and he had, as we have said already,
the oversight over all the artists and workmen, through Pericles*
friendship for him; and this, indeed, made him much envied, and his
patron shamefully slandered with stories, as if Phidias were in the
habit of receiving, for Pericle's use, freeborn women that came to
see the works. The comic writers of the town, when they had got
hold of this story, made much of it, and bespattered him with all the
ribaldry they could invent, charging him falsely with the wife of
Menippus, one who was his friend and served as lieutenant under
him In the wars; and with the birds kept by Pyrilampes, an acquaint-
ance of Pericles, who, they pretended, used to give presents of pea-
cocks to Pericles's female friends. And how can one wonder at any
number of strange assertions from men whose whole lives were de-
voted to mockery, and who were ready at any time to sacrifice the
reputation of their superiors to vulgar envy and spite, as to some
evil genius, when even Stesimbrotus the Thrasian has dared to lay
to the charge of Pericles a monstrous and fabulous piece of criminality
with his son's wife? So very difficult a matter is it to trace and
find out the truth of anything by history, when, on the one hand,
those who afterwards write it find long periods of time Intercepting
their view, and, on the other hand, the contemporary records of any
actions and lives, partly through envy and ill-will, partly through
favor and flattery, pervert and distort truth.
When the orators, who sided with Thucydid.es and his party, were
at one time crying out, as their custom was, against Pericles, as one
who squandered away the public money, and made havoc of the state
revenues, he rose in the open assembly and put the question to the
people, whether they thought they he had laid out much; and they
saying, "Too much, a great deal," "Then/* said he, "since it is so,
let the cost not go to your account, but to mine; and let the Inscrip-
tion upon the buildings stand in my name." When they heard him
say thus, whether it were out of a surprise to see the greatness of
his spirit or out of emulation of the glory of the works, they cried
aloud, bidding him to spend on, and lay out what he thought fit from
the public purse, and to spare no cost, till all were finished.
At length, coming to a final contest with Thucydides which of the
two should ostracize the other out of the country, and having- gone
through this peril, he threw his antagonist out, and broke up the con-
federacy that had been organized against him. So that now all
schism and division being at an end, and the city brought to evenness
and unity, he got all Athens and all affairs that pertained to the